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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  Problem 

This  is  a questionnaire  survey  on  the  *high  school 
varsity  athletic  coaches  in  Massachusetts  on  the  following 
informa tion: 

1.  Educational  background 

2.  Collegiate  athletic  experience  in  the  sports 
the  teacher  is  coaching 

3.  Subject  or  subjects  taught  in  conjunction  with 
coaching 

4.  Number  of  classes  per  week 

5.  Extra  pay  for  coaching 

6.  The  combination  of  varsity  sports  coached  by 
one  man 

7.  The  combination  of  varsity  sports  in  the  school 

Why  This  Problem  Was  Selected 

In  making  a stud.y  of  the  literature  and  contacting  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  author  discovered  that  a 
stud,y  of  this  nature  had  never  been  undertaken  in  Massachusetts* 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 


CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  RESEARCH 


Very  little  study  has  b«en  undertaken  previously  on 
coaches  on  uhe  information  asked  for  by  this  author’s  ques- 
tionnaire. 

In  a national  survey  of  health  and  physical  education  of 
ul  cities  over  100,000,  Hinman^  recorded  the  following: 

"Are  high  school  teams  coached  by  an  academic 
teacher?  Yes,  2a;  No,  21;  no  answer,  2. 

Are  high  school  teams  coached  by  a physical 
education  instructor?  Yes,  4t>;  No,  3;  no  answer,  3. 

In  24  cities  both  academic  and  physical  education 
teachers  are  used.” 

In  a similar  study  by  the  public  schools  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,*  2 on  51  cities  in  2o  states  whose  enrollments 
ranged  from  320  to  48,551,  the  following  was  found: 

”Are  the  athletic  teams  coached  by  members  of  the 
health  and  physical  education  staff?  Yes,  44;  No,  2; 
Some,  3, 


Strong  Hinrnan,  "Organization  and  Administration  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  in  Large  Cities”,  Journal  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  ( Dec  ember  1040)  11:  105. 

2 Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Safety, 
"Administration  and  Finance  of  High  School  Athletics”,  Public 
Schools,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  ly4o,  p.  4. 
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Other  faculty  members?  Yes,  23:  No,  15;  Some,  5. 

If  so,  is  there  extra  compensation?  24  report 
extra  compensation  for  this  work;  14  do  not. 

Special  coaches?  Yes,  u;  No,  28;  Some,  3," 

In  both  studies  the  trend  was  for  the  members  of  the 
health  and  physical  education  staff  to  do  the  coaching.  In 
some  schools  other  faculty  members  were  called  upon  to  supple- 
ment the  insufficient  number  of  teachers  to  cover  the  coaching 
problem.  Neither  of  the  above  studies  indicated  whether 
junior  varsity  coaches  or  assistant  coaches  were  included  in 
the  replies. 

The  results  of  the  Springfield^  survey  showed  there  were 
approximately  an  equal  number  of  cities  offering  extra  com- 
pensation to  th^se  who  coached  as  compared  to  cities  who 
considered  coaching  a part  of  a regular  reaching  assignment. 

It  was  also  seated  that  in  no  one  section  of  the  country  was 
either  policy  dominant, 

p 

The  Springfield  study  also  included  the  following 
tabulations  on  sports  included  in  the  inter scholastic  athletic 
program: 


Basketball 

50 

Golf 

31 

Football 

50 

Tennis 

31 

Outdoor  Track 

48 

Cross  Country 

23 

Baseball 

46 

Swimming 

22 

Loc.  cit. 
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Loc.  cit 
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Indoor  Track 

13 

Fencing 

3 

Wrestling 

11 

Volleyball 

3 

Soccer 

10 

Bowling 

2 

Ice  Hockey 

7 

Boxing 

2 

According  to  the 

above  figures,  basketball. 

football 

outdoor  track,  and  baseball  were 

the  most  common 

sports. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PLAN  OF  SURVEY 


CHAPTER  III 


PLAN  OF  SURVEY 


The  Questionnaire 

The  writer  found  in  tabulating  a few  teacher  record 
cards  that  most  of  the  information  asked  for  could  be  obtained 
from  the  principal’s  office  without  contacting  the  coach.  The 
questionnaire  was  then  set  up  in  table  form  with  a view  toward 
simplicity  and  brevity  (appendix)  and  mailed  to  all  senior 
high  school  principals  in  Massachusetts. 

Returns  on  Questionnaire 

Of  the  252  letters  mailed,  173  were  returned,  approxi- 
mately 68.7  per  cent  uf  the  entire  state. 

Broken  down  into  the  four  groups  used  in  this  study, 
Boston  responded  lUu  per  cent  with  13  returns;  cities  over 
10u,00u  returned  12  out  of  15,  or  80  per  cent;  cities  and 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  returned  28  out  of  45,  or 
62  per  cent;  and  cities  and  towns  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
returned  12d  out  of  179,  or  67  per  cent. 


Justification  of  Questionnaire 

"To  the  surveyor  the  questionnaire  is  fundamentally  a 

method  of  collecting  data."^  It  is  a neat,  practical,  and 

1 Elwuod  Craig  Davis,  "Methods  and  Techniques  Used  in  Sur- 
veying Health  and  Physical  Education  in  City  Schools", 
Contributions  tu  Education,  No.  ol5.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1932,  p.  51-2 
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economical  manner  of  collecting  data  on  state-wide  information 
as  is  cabled  for  in  this  study.  The  direct  method  of  inter- 
view was  considered  too  time-consuming  and  too  cumbersome  for 
any  one  person  to  handle.  Lack  of  documentary  sources  on  the 
information  sought  further  justifies  the  questionnaire  method 
used  in  ohis  study. 

Most  writers  in  educational  research  recognize  the  use- 
fulness of  uhe  questionnaire  in  education.  H.  R.  Douglas1 2 
from  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  says, 

"i  be-Lievw  in  the  questionnaire  as  one  extremely  valuable  methqd 
of  inductive  research  into  educational  practice.” 

Stokes  and  Lehman^  show  a similar  interpretation  in  their 
statements:  "This  method  is  apparently  still  indispensable  to 

medicine,  the  social  sciences,  education,  religion,  govern- 
ment, etc.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
questionnaire  method  will  ever  be  wholly  discarded." 


Limitation  of  Method 

The  writer,  along  with  other  men,  recognizes  the 
limitations  of  ohe  ques cionnaire  when  used  in  collecting 
personal  data. 


1 H.  R.  Dougias,  "The  Questionnaire--To  Be  or  Not  To  Be", 
School  and  Society  (April  ±922)  15:  399. 

2 

Stuart  M.  Stokes  and  Harvey  C.  Lehman,  "The  Influence  of 

Self-Interest  upon  Questionnaire  Replies",  School  and  Society 
(September  1930)  32:  435, 
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Stokes  and  Lehman^-  support  the  above  statement  by  com- 
menting as  follows:  "The  questionnaire  technique  is  peculiarly 

vulnerable  when  employed  for  the  collection  of  personal  infor- 
mation or  when  used  with  subjects  who  see  (or  who  imagine  they 
see)  an  opportunity  to  advance  their  personal  interests  by 
means  of  the  returns  made  by  them." 

Koos  practically  repeats  by  stating,  "Some  likelihood 
of  intentional  erroneous  response  exists  with  respect  to 
reports  in  this  stricter  sense  on  account  of  the  desire  of  the 
respondent  or  the  institution  he  represents  to  appear  to 
m qualify  on  standards  that  are  actually  being  infringed. " 

Reliability  und  Validity 

5 

According  to  Koos  reliability  of  a questionnaire  is 
based  on  ohe  ability  did  willingness  of  the  recipient  to 
respond.  Even  though  the  writer  has  no  practical  method  of 
determining  the  reliability  of  his  instrument,  he  beiieves 
that  by  receiving  personal  information  from  an  indirect 
source,  ohe  principal,  the  information  received  is  more  relia- 
ble than  if  received  from  the  coach.  Exactly  how  much  more 
reliable,  the  writer  does  not  know. 

^ Ibid,  p.  <±36. 

2 Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education^  The 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1928,  p.  23. 
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Ibid,  p.  cb 
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"Having  established  the  reliability  of  questionnaires 


there  is  the  further  problem  of  determining  oheir  validity, 
which  is  more  difficult  because  we  are  never  sure  that  the 
criteria  ^sed  for  its  establishment  are  in  themselves  valid."'*’ 
In  a survey  of  validation  of  factual  information,  the 
type  gathered  in  this  questionnaire,  Smith^  found  "that 
factual  data  of  a personal  nature  tends  to  suffer  loss  of 
validity  due  to  over statement, " 

In  speaking  of  the  questionnaire  and  its  validity, 

Francis  Smitn^  comments: 

"Usually,  investigators  who  use  questionnaires 
for  the  collection  of  their  data  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient or  possible  to  determine  the  validity  of  such 
data.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very  inconvenience  or  impos- 
sibility of  collecting  data  by  more  direct  means  which 
causes  them  to  resort  to  the  questionnaire.  In  no  case 
studied  does  uhe  validity  of  questionnaire  data  seem  to 
meet  the  rigorous  demands  made  by  more  precise  sciences 
than  those  which  depend  in  part  upon  the  questionnaire 
for  the  collection  of  their  data," 

4 

P.  V.  Young,  of  ohe  University  of  Southern  Caiifornia, 
after  heading  a study  covering  a period  of  16  years  on  the 


validity  of  questionnaires,  describes  it  when  used  as  a sole 

Robert  A.  Davis  and  Edwin  L.  Barrow,  "A  Critical  Study  of 
ohe  Questionnaire  in  Education",  Educational  Administration  anc} 
Supervision,  (February  1935)  21:  144.  ~~ 


2 Majtheus  Smith, 
American  Journal 


"A  Note  on  Stability  in  Questionnaire  Response 
uf  Sociology  (March  19oo ) 38:  713. 
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3 Frances  F.  Smith,  "The  Direct  Validation  of  Questionnaire 
Data",  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  (November 
1935)  21:  561. 


^ paulin®  V.  Young,  "The  Validity  of  Schedules  and  Question- 
naires", Journal  of  Educational  Soc: 
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method  of  study,  as  the  ’’underworld  method  of  science.” 

The  writer  believes  that  by  writing  to  an  indirect 
source  for  his  information  a more  reliable  and  vaL id  answer 
has  been  received. 

Treatment  of  Data 

A state  survey  of  bhis  kind  would  be  more  descriptive 
if  each  school  were  placed  into  a similar  group.  The  writer 
considered  that  four  such  groups  would  suffice  for  this  study. 
Since  Boston  was  the  only  city  over  ouu,OOU  in  population  and 
over  three  times  the  size  of  any  other  city  in  the  state,  its 
13  schools  having  interscholastic  coaches  would  be  treated  as 
one  group.  The  second  group  consisted  of  the  schools  in 
cities  over  100, 000--namely,  Springfield,  New  Bedford, 
Worcester,  Somerville,  Lynn,  Cambridge,  and  Fall  River-- 
which  had  a ootai  of  15  schools.  The  third  group  included 
45  cities  and  towns  within  a 20  mile  radius  of  Boston.  The 
fourth  grouv  included  179  schools  from  the  remaining  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  state.  The  writer  used  this  break- 
down as  much  as  possible  but  on  the  treatment  of  some  of  the 
data  it  was  more  practical  to  treat  information  on  a state 
wide  basis. 

In  this,  as  in  most  questionnaires,  some  of  the  answers 

received  could  not  be  used  in  the  tabulations  and  therefore 
the  totals  will  vary. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  data  was  analyzed  for  the  following: 

1.  To  find  the  most  common  interscholastic  combination 
of  sports  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  To  find  the  most  common  sports  in  the  schools. 

3.  To  find  out  where  coaches  received  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees. 

4.  To  find  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  major  of 
teachers  coaching  and  undergraduate  minors  of  the  same. 

o.  To  find  whether  coaches  are  teaching  subjects  in 
which  they  have  had  training. 

6.  To  find  the  most  common  subjects  that  coaches  are 
teaching. 

7.  To  find  the  number  of  different  subjects  coaches 
are  teaching. 

8.  To  find  the  percentage  of  coaches  having  master's 
degrees,  bachelor's  degrees,  and  no  degree. 

9.  To  find  the  mean  number  of  classes  per  week  for  men 
coaching  one,  two,  three,  and  four  sports  per  year. 

10.  To  find  the  percentage  of  coaches  who  teach  physical 
education  with  a major  or  minor  in  physical  education  and  those 
who  teach  it  without  such  training. 
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11.  To  find  the  percentage  of  schools  that  do  and  do  not 
y&j  all  teachers  extra  for  coaching. 

12.  To  find  the  percentage  of  coaches  receiving  extra 
compensation  for  each  sport. 

13.  To  find  the  amount  of  playing  experience  coaches 
have  had  in  colleges  in  the  sport  they  are  coaching. 


. 
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Key  for  Charts  and  Tables  in  Analysis  of  Data 


Column 

No. 

1 

Schools 

from 

the  City  of 

boston 

Column 

No. 

2 

Schools 

from 

cities 

over 

100, 

000 

population 

Column 

No. 

3 

Schools 

from 

cities 

and 

towns 

in 

the 

vicinity  of  boston 

Column 

No. 

4 

Schools 

from 

cities 

and 

towns 

from  the 

rest  of  the  state 


Table  I shows  the  combination  of  sports  in  the  high  schools 
of  Massachusetts.  From  this  we  notice  a range  of  no  varsity 
sports  in  one  school  to  seven  varsity  sports  in  another  school. 
Twelve  schools  in  the  City  of  boston  have  four  sports  or  more 
with  seven  schools  having  five.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  schools 
include  the  sports  baseball,  basketball,  football  and  hockey. 

Schools  from  cities  over  100,000  in  population  have  a 
range  of  three  to  six  varsity  sports.  All  12  schools  answering 
have  basebSLl,  basketball  and  football  and  11  out  of  12  have 
these  three  plus  track.  It  is  interesting  to  note  only  two  of 
the  twelve  have  tennis  and  three  have  hockey  as  a varsity  sport 
In  larger  cities  such  as  these  one  would  expect  to  find  a great- 
er variety  of  sports,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Returns  from  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
show  a range  of  one  sport  for  one  school  to  seven  sports  in 
another  school.  Broken  down,  26  out  of  28  have  the  combination 
of  baseball,  basketball  and  football;  19  out  of  28  include  the 
same  three  plus  track;  13  out  of  28  have  oasebail,  basketball, 
football  and  hockey.  Only  two  schools  have  soccer  and  eight 
schools  tennis. 

Schools  from  the  rest  of  the  State  displayed  more  combina- 
tions of  sports  and  their  range  is  from  no  varsity  sports  in 
one  school  to  six  varsity  sports  in  another.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  three  groups,  the  combination  of  baseball,  basketball 
and  football  leads  all  others  being  found  in  34  schools.  This 
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COMBINATIONS  FOUND  OF  SPORTS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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is  followed  by  the  comDination  of  baseoall  and  Dasketball  in 
31  schools  and  baseball,  basketball,  football  and  track  in  20 
others.  In  this  group  ten  schools  have  soccer,  six  have  hockey, 
three  have  tennis,  and  two  have  swimming.  This  may  mean  that 
some  of  the  smaller  schools  cannot  afford  football,  hockey, 
tennis  and  swimming,  or  that  facilities  or  enough  students  are 
not  available. 

For  each  group  and  for  the  entire  state  the  most  common 
sports  in  order  of  frequency  are  baseball,  basketball,  football 
and  track.  Hockey,  tennis,  soccer  and.  swimming  a^e  much  less 
popular  than  the  above  four  with  hockey  and  tennis  most  numer- 
ous in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  (Taole  I 

Of  the  169  schools  in  Massachusetts  answering  this  section 
of  the  Questionnaire,  the  three  sport  combination  of  baseball, 
basketball  and  football  is  in  use  by  23.1  per  cent  of  the  schoo 
while  18.3  per  cent  have  the  combination  of  baseball,  basketball 
football  and  track. 

Of  the  68  coaches  stating  where  they  received  master’s 
degrees  (Table  III),  32.3  per  cent  have  done  graduate  work  in 
Boston  University  as  compared  with  19.1  per  cent  graduating  from 
Boston  College.  The  other  51.5  per  cent  are  divided  among  16 
other  colleges  and  universities . 

More  interesting  figures  indicate  approximately  81  per 
cent  of  the  men  have  completed  graduate  work  in  institutions 
within  the  state,  94  per  cent  represent  schools  from  New  England 
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Table  II 




NUMBER  & PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  HAVING  THE  VARIOUS  SPORTS 


— 

Snort 

Nun 

ber  of  Scl 

jiools 

Total 

Per  Cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Baseball 

12 

12 

28 

112 

164 

94.8 

Basketball 

11 

12 

27 

107 

157 

90.1 

Football 

12 

12 

26 

67 

117 

67.6 

- 

Hockey 

13 

3 

13 

6 

34 

19.7 

1 - 

Soccer 

1 

2 

10 

13 

7.5 

Swimming 

2 

2 

1.2 

Tennis 

o 

C 

8 

3 

13 

7 ^ 
' • *- 

Track 

10 

11 

IS 

26 

66 

38.2 

Total  of  Usable  Returns 

12 

12 

28 

116 

168 

100 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

* 

• 

Table  III 


INSTITUTIONS  'THERE  COACHES  RECEIVED  ..-ASTER*  3 DECREES 


Inst  itut  ion 

Humber 

Per  Cent 

Boston  University 

22 

32.3 

Boston  College 

13 

12.1 

Harvard 

6 

8.8 

Tuft  s 

4 

5.9 

Massachusetts  State  College 

3 

4.4 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

3 

4.4 

Sprine-f  ieid 

2 

2.9 

Brown 

£> 

2.9 

Holy  Cross 

2 

2.9 

New  York  University 

2 

2.9 

Bates 

2 

2.2 

Eleven  Other  Institutions 

7 

10.1 

Total  used  for  oercentase  calculation 

Questionnaires  which  did  not  specify 

68.0 

inst itut ion. 

4 

Total  number  of  men  having  Master’s  Degrees. 

72 

17 


c 


L 


and  only  6 per  cent  represent  schools  or  universities  outside 
of  New  England. 

Of  the  228  coaches  indicating  institutions  for  undergradu- 
ate work  (Taole  IV),  61  per  cent  have  studied  at  schools  in  the 
state,  83  per  cent  are  graduates  of  colleges  in  New  England, 
and  only  17  per  cent  have  attended  schools  outside  of  New  Englan 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  coach  graduated  from  a 
school  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Boston  College  with  13.6  per  cent  and  Holy  Cross  with  8.3 
per  cent  account  for  a total  of  21.9  per  cent.  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  Springfield  College  rank  next  to  Boston  College  with 
11  per  cent  and  9.2  per  cent  respectively.  The  leadership  of 
Boston  College  graduates  as  coaches  over  all  other  institutions 
may  be  an  indication  that  their  good  athletic  teams  of  recent 
years  have  had  an  influence  on  individuals  and  communities  in 
hiring  their  athletes  as  coaches. 

The  graduate  majors  of  men  with,  master’s  degrees  (Table  V)  , 
indicate  that  32.9  per  cent  have  selected  Education  as  a field 
of  specialization.  The  author  questions  the  validity  of  this 
percentage  on  the  belief  that  the  person  receiving  the  question- 
naire may  have  misinterpreted  the  major  for  the  type  of  degree. 
Master  of  Education.  History  ranks  second  with  17.1  per  cent 
followed  by  physical  education  with  8.6  per  cent,  and  the  re- 
maining 41  per  cent  distributed  evenly  among  language,  business, 
English  and  science  majors. 
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IV 


INSTITUTIONS  .;H5RE  COACHES  RECEIVED  rACHELOR'S  DEERES S 


Inst itut ion 


Number 


Per  Cent 


Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Springfield 

Holy  Cross 

University  of  liew  Hampshire 

Bates 

Harvard 

Tuft  s 

University  of  liaine 

Amherst 

Dartmouth 

Fitchburg  Teachers  College 

Villanova 

Colby 

Rhode  Island  State 

Northeastern 

I/Iassachusett s State 

Brown 

Colgate 

Georgetown 

Forty  other  institutions 

Questionnaires  which  did  not  specify 

inst  itut  ion 

Total  used  for  percentage  Calculation 


51 

13.6 

25 

11.0 

21 

9.2 

19 

8.3 

10 

4.4 

9 

3.9 

7 

3.1 

7 

3.1 

6 

2.6 

5 

2.2 

c 

2.2 

5 

2.2 

4 

1.7 

4 

1.7 

3 

1.3 

3 

1.3 

3 

1.3 

3 

1.3 

3 

1.3 

3 

1.3 

52 

22.8 

44 

228 

Total  number  of  men  having  Bachelor's  Degrees272 
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Table  V 

GRADUATE  ..iAJCRS  OF  COACHES  IN  -1A3SACHU3STT3 


Subject 


Humber  Per  Cent 


Educat  ion 

History 

Physical  Education... 

English 

Commercial 

Science 

Matheraat  ics 

Chemistry 

Social  Studies 

Administr at  ion 

Business 

French 

Law 

Economics 

Physics 

Latin 

Romance  Languages. . . . 
Physics  and  Chemistry 


23 

12 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


32.9 

17.1 

8.6 

7.1 

5.7 

4.3 

4.3 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 


*Total  70 


*Does  not  include  two  returns  that  did  not  signify  a major. 
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In  contrast  to  the  above  results  the  author  feels  a more 
valid  response  was  received  for  the  undergraduate  major  data 
(Taole  VI).  Physical  Education  majors  lead  all  other  under- 
graduate majors  for  the  coaches  throughout  the  state  with  20.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  239.  This  total  figure  includes  the 
undergraduate  majors  of  men  having  master’s  degrees.  The  other 
six.  undergraduate  majors  having  an  appreciable  amount  are  his- 
tory, science,  education,  math,  English  and  economics  with  10.9 
per  cent,  9.2  per  cent,  7.5  per  cent,  7.1  per  cent,  7.1  per 
cent  and  5.0  per  cent  respectively. 

Unlike  the  undergraduate  majors,  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the 
coaches  have  a minor  in  physical  education.  Math,  history, 
science,  English,  education  and  social  studies  lead  the  aca- 
demic minor  field  with  13.1  per  cent,  12.4  per  cent,  12.4  per 
cent,  11.1  per  cent,  10.5  per  cent  and  6.5  per  cent  resnective- 
ly.  The  remaining  35  per  cent  have  a variety  of  minors  or  com- 
bination of  minors  insignificant  to  discuss.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  similar  subjects  in  a combination  were  excluded. 
These  percentages  were  based  on  one  specific  minor  and  were  not 
classified  in  general  areas  live  government  with  history  or 
biology  with  science.  The  writer  fel t such  a Dreakdown  would 
be  more  specific. 

More  coaches  throughout  the  state  teach  physical  education 


than  any  other  subject  or  combination  of  subjects  (Tables  VIII 
and  IX),  followed  by  math,  math  and  science,  English,  health 
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UNPERQRADUATE  MAJORS  OF  COACHES  III  MASSACHUSETTS 


Subj ect  Humber  Per  Cent 


Physical  Education 

50 

20.9 

History 

36 

10.9 

Science 

22 

9.2 

E due at  ion 

18 

7.5 

Mathematics 

17 

7.1 

English 

17 

7.1 

Economics 

12 

5.0 

Social  Studies 

8 

3.3 

Business 

7 

2.9 

Languages 

5 

2.1 

Chemistry 

4 

1.7 

Physics 

3 

1.3 

Commercial 

3 

1.3 

French 

3 

1.3 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

3 

1.3 

Art 

3 

1.3 

Agriculture 

2 

.8 

Biology 

2 

.8 

2 

.8 

Phiosophy 

2 

.8 

Other  majors  or  combinations  of  the  above.... 

20 

8.4 

239 


Total 


. . . • 

. . . 

. . . 





Table  VII 

UNDERGRADUATE  HI NORS  OF  CUACnES  I..'  LASSACHUSET T S 


Sub.i  ect 


Number  Per  Cent 


Hat  hematics 

History 

Science 

English 

Educat  ion . 

Social  Studies 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Eiology 

Government 

Psychology 

Economics 

Philosophy 

Social  Science 

Lat  in 

Health  Education 

Sociology 

Other  minors  and  combinations  of  the  above 


13.1 

12.4 

12.4 

11.1 

10.5 

6.5 

4.6 

3.9 

c 

3.3 

. A 

2.6 

. 3 

2.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

9.8 

Total  153 
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and  physical  education,  and  the  combination  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  This  listing  does  not  include  repetitions  of  these 
subjects  taught  in  various  combinations  (Table  VIII).  In  all 
the  state  only  one  coach  teaches  health  alone,  and  nine  teach 
it  combined  with  one  or  more  subjects. 

In  tabulating  the  number  of  coaches  (Taole  IX)  teaching 
the  various  subjects  alone  or  in  combination  we  find  that  29 
per  cent  of  all  coaches  teach  physical  education,  23  per  cent 
teach  the  science  subjects,  14  per  cent  teach  subjects  dealing 
with  history  or  social  studies  , 14  per  cent  teach  some  form  of 
math,  5 per  cent  teach  English,  5 per  cent  teach  seme  phase  of 
manual  training,  .3  per  cent  teach  business  subjects,  2 per  cent 
teach  languages,  and  5 per  cent  teach  miscellaneous  subjects 
live  occupations,  aeronautics  and  social  psychology. 

Very  little  health  is  being  taught  by  the  coaches  of  the 
schools  in.  Massachusetts  answering  the  questionnaire.  There 
seems  to  oe  a logical  reason  for  this  when  we  check  to  see  the 
small  number  of  coaches  who  are  properly  Qualified  to  teach 
health.  From  173  returns,  not  a single  teacher  majored  in 
health,  and  only  three  had  the  combination  major  or  health  and 
physical  education.  The  writer  does  not  feel  men  having  this 
combination  major  as  specialists  in  health.  However,  such  men 
should  be  better  qualified  than  other  teachers  not  having  any  he 
courses.  These  low  figures  may  be  an  indication  that  other 
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Table  VIII 


SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  BY  COACHES 


Subject 

Number 

, Per  Cent 

. 

Physical  Education  

23.4 

Mathemat  ics 

11 

4.7 

Mathematics  and  Science 

4.2 

History 

3.8 

English 

3.0 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

3.0 

Chemistry  and  Physics 

2.1 

Science 

1.7 

Physical  Education  and  Science 

1.3 

Physical  Education  and  Biolosy 

1.3 

Biology 

1.3 

History  and  English 

3 

1.3 

Physical  Education  and  English 

2 

.8 

Shop 

.8 

Science  and  Biology 

.8 

Boolckeeoing 

.8 

French 

2 

.8 

Mathematics  and  Historv 

.8 

Social  Studies 

.8 

Other  Single  Subjects 

11 

4.7 

Other  Combinations 

79 

33.5 

V 
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Table  IX 

GENERAL  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  3Y  COACHES 

II 

Subject  Area 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Physical  Education.  - 

99 

TS 

CO 

• 

= 

Science 

77 

22*6 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Science,  General  Sci. 
and  Physiology 

Hist  ory 

CO 

14.4 

Government,  Social  Studies,  Civics,  History, 
Problems  of  Democracy,  International  Relations, 
European,  Geography,  American  History,  World 
History  and  Medieval  History 

Mat  hemat ics 

Math. , Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

48 



14.1 

English 

18 

5.3 

Manual  Training 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Shop,  Handicraft,  Machines, 
Manual  Arts,  Blue  Print  Heading,  and  Industrial 
Art  s 

17 

5.0 

Commercial 

Accounting,  Bookkeeping,  Typing,  Introduction  to 
Business  and  Commercial  Law 

10 

2.9 

Languages 

6 

H 

• 

CD 

Latin,  French  and  Italian 

1 Miscellaneous 

16 

4.7 

Aeronautics,  Radio,  First  Aid,  Driver's  Education, 
Health,  Hygiene,  Occupations,  Guidance,  Navigation, 
Social  Science,  Social  Psychology,  Electricity, 
Spelling,  Penmanship,  Consumer  Education  and  Re- 
tail Selling 

Total 

340 

f 

‘ 

X 


t t 
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teachers  in  the  system  are  teaching  the  subject,  or  more  likely 
it  is  not  being  offered  in  the  schools. 

The  returns  from  the  schools  of  Boston  are  incomplete  in 
the  teaching  phase  and  therefore  are  omitted  in  the  following 
discussion  (Table  X). 

In  schools  from  cities  over  100,000  having  27  coaches, 

85  ner  cent  teach  one  subject.  This  high  percentage  was  ex- 
pected in  this  group  as  most  teachers  in  large  cities  special- 
ize or  concentrate  in  one  area.  Only  two  coaches  teach  two 
subjects;  one,  three  subjects;  and  one,  four  subjects. 

Cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  do  not  show  as 
high  a degree  of  specialization  in  teaching  as  do  the  coaches 
from  cities  over  100,000.  Returns  show  that  out  of  65  coaches, 
approximately  65  per  cent  teach  one  subject,  26  per  cent  teach 
two  subjects  and  0 per  cent  teach  three  subjects. 

Schools  from  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  rest  of  the  state 
show  the  greatest  range  in  the  number  of  subjects  being  taught 
by  coaches  . Of  the  144  coaches  in  this  group  38  per  cent  teach 
one  subject,  33  per  cent  teach  two  subjects,  15  per  cent  teach 
three  subjects,  7 per  cent  teach  four  subjects,  3 per  cent 
teach  five  subjects,  3 per  cent  teach  six  subjects  and  1 per 
cent  teach  seven  subjects.  According  to  these  figures  71  per 
cent  of  the  coaches  teach  one  or  two  subjects.  It  seems  reason* 
ably  safe  to  say  that  there  is  a greater  likelihood  of  coaches 
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Taole  X 


NUJ.3EER  OF  DIFF2HEITT  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  BY  COACHES 


Humber  of 
Subj  ect s 

Returns 

Hot 

Usable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Tot  als 

Per  Cent 

1 

23 

42 

55 

120 

50.8 

2 

2 

17 

48 

67 

28.4 

3 

1 

6 

21 

28 

11.9 

4 

1 

11 

12 

5.1 

5 

w 

4 

4 

1.6 

6 

3 

3 

1.3 

7 

2 

2 

.8 

Totals 

27 

65 

144 

236 

. 


. 
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teaching  over  two  subjects  in  this  area  than  in  cities  over 
100,000  or  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Thirty-two  different  coaching  cornbina  ti  ons  were  tabulated 
from  the  schools  answering  the  questionnaire.  Figures  for  the 
entire  state  based  on  173  questionnaires  indicate  23.4  per 
cent  of  all  coaches  have  a master’s  degree,  64.9  per  cent  have 
a bachelor’s  degree  and  11.7  per  cent  of  the  coaches  have  no 
degrees.  (Table  XT). 

Excluding  the  inadeouate  returns  from  the  Boston  schools, 
54.3  per  cent  of  all  coaches  teach  either  their  graduate  or 
undergraduate  major,  12.6  per  cent  teach  their  undergraduate 
minor,  11.1  per  cent  teach  their  graduate  or  undergraduate 
major  along  with  their  minor  and  22  per  cent  do  not  teach  their 
major  or  minor.  These  figures  are  true  only  to  a certain  extent 
For  example,  a coach  who  majors  in  English  and  teaches  it  only 
one  class  per  week  in  combination  with  any  number  of  other  sub- 
jects is  tabulated  as  teaching  English  as  his  major.  A similar 
interpretation  is  given  in  the  ’teaching  minor’  count.  From  thi 
we  can  conclude  the  percentages  correct  but  not  too  significant 
when  examined  in  detail.  It  is  much  safer  to  say  a teacher- 
coach  may  be  called  upon  to  teach  some  subjects  in  which  he  has 
had  little  or  no  training.  This  policy  is  lively  to  continue 
unless  state  certification  is  adopted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  19  principals  and  1 superinten- 
dent of  schools  are  coaches  of  athletic  teams  throughout  the 
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Table  XII 

TYPES  OF  SUBJECTS  CQaCHES  TEACH 

\ 

Returns 

Not 

Usable 

Cities 

Over 

100,000 

Vicinity 

Of 

Boston 

Rest 

St 

of 

ate 

Totals 

No. 

Pet, 

Ho. 

Pet . 

No. 

Pctj 

No. 

ret . 

No. 

Pet. 

Teaching 
Maj  or 

7 

77.8 

31 

50.0 

70 

54.7 

103 

54.3 

Teaching 

Minor 

8 

12.9 

17 

13.3 

25 

12.6 

Teaching 
Major  And 
Minor 

4 

6.5 

18 

14.1 

22 

11.1 

Teaching 
Neither 
Maj  or  Nor 
Minor 

2 

22.2 

19 

30.6 

23 

18.0 

44 

22.1 

Tot  als 

9 

62 

128 

199 

♦ * 
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state.  Special  coaches  number  13,  and  five  coaches  are 


solely  directors  or  supervisors  of  physical  education  without 


any  classes  . 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  number  of  classes  per 
week  for  a coach  handling  one,  two,  three,  or  four  varsity 
sports  a year?  According  to  the  mean  derived  in  each  group 
(Table  XIII),  there  is  little  difference.  In  fact  the  men 
coaching  three  and  four  snorts  have  a heavier  class  load 
than  the  average  teacher  coaching  one  and  two  sports.  The 
mode  for  all  combinations  is  25  classes  per  wee^.  The  mean 
and  standard  deviation  in  the  number  of  classes  per  week 
for  men  coaching  one  sport  is  24 .4  and  4.1;  for  two  sports, 
23.3  and  4.7;  for  three  sports,  25.4  and  4.7;  and  four  sports 
25.0  and  4.8.  The  overall  mean  is  2^.3  and  its  standard 
deviation  4.6.  In  other  words,  approximately  68  per  cent  of 
the  coaches  covered  by  the  ouest ionnaire  teach  between  19 
and  29  classes  per  week  with  the  average  coach  having  24 
classes.  In  all  probability  the  true  mean  is  slightly 
higher  as  study  periods  are  not  included  as  classes  by  the 
writer  on  the  assumption  that  no  outside  preparation  is 
needed  in  conducting  such  classes.  The  above  statistics  do 
not  include  the  returns  from  the  city  of  boston  which 
designates  its  class  load  in  pupil  hours. 

How  do  the  above  figures  compare  with  the  average  high 
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school  teacher  in  Massachusetts?  According  to  a Massachusetts 

teacher  service  b?/  Griffin-  in  1929,  the  average  teaching 
load  for  the  state  excluding  Boston  was  ’’twenty-five  class- 
room periods  per  week.”  If  the  average  teaching  load  has  not 
changed  for  the  state,  the  average  coach  teaches  approximate- 
ly the  same  number  of  classes  as  the  average  teacher.  The 
writer  acknowledges  the  fact  that  some  schools  have  decreased 
the  teaching  load  of  coaches,  but  most  schools  have  not. 

This  may  he  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  war  and  teacher- 
shortage,  causing  extra  classes  to  be  handled  by  teachers 
carrying  a lighter  load,  and  the  coach  would  probably  fall 
in  this  category.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  these 
figures  compare  five  years  from  now  when  a more  normal 
teaching  situation  exists. 

In  a state  having  no  certification  laws,  it  is  a 
surprise  to  the  writer  to  find  that  50  per  cent  of  all 
coaches  teaching  physical  education  have  a major  in  the 
field  (Table  XIV),  3 per  cent  have  a minor,  and  4*7  per  cent 
do  not  have  a major  or  minor  in  the  subject.  Of  the  latter, 

13  per  cent  do  not  have  a degree.  Included  in  this  category 
are  five  men  who  received  three  year  diplomas  in  physical 
education  from  Springfield  College. 

1 G.  A.  Griffin,  ’’The  Teacher’s  Load  in  the  Puolic  High 
Schools  of  Massachusetts’’,  Unpublished  Ed.  M.  thesis,  Boston 
University,  1929. 
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Table  XIV 

STATISTICS  Ob  COACHES  ..'HO  TE.-.O:-:  PHYSIO EDUCaT ION 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Tot  al 

Per 

Cent 

Teaching  11a  j or 

7 

12 

27 

46 

50 

Teaching  Minor 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Degree  without  a Major  or 
Minor 

1 

7 

24 

32 

34 

No  Degree 

6 

1 

5 

12 

13 

No  Answer  as  To  Major  or 
Minor 

2 

2 

4 

rot  . 
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In  cities  over  100,000  the  writer  found  that  from  a 
total  of  14  coaches  50  ner  cent  of  the  men  teaching  physical 
education  had  majors  in  the  same:  7.1  rer  cent  have  another 
major:  and  42.9  per  cent  do  not  have  a degree.  This  high 
percentage  of  men  not  having  a degree  includes  the  five 
three-year  majors  who  received  a diploma  but  not  a degree. 

In  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  from  a 
total  of  21  coaches  57.1  per  cent  of  those  teaching  physical 
education  majored  in  the  same:  4.8  per  cent  ^inorcd  in  the 
subject:  55.3  per  cent  have  majors  in  other  fields:  and  4.8 
per  cent  did  not  have  a degree. 

Coaches  from  the  rest  of  the  state  totaling  58  have 
46.6  per  cent  of  their  number  majoring  in  physical  education; 
3.4  per  cent  have  a minor;  41.4  per  cent  have  majors  in 
other  fields;  and  8.6  per  cent  do  not  have  a degree. 

From  the  conditions  described  above  one  gets  the 
impression  that  anyone  can  teach  physical  education,  and  such 
is  not  true.  It  may  indicate  some  schools  cannot  afford  a 
physical  education  specialist  to  teach  one  subject  when  other 
teachers  are  available  to  teach  a combination  of  subjects. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  these  schools  hiring  physical 
education  majors  with  a minor  in  one  or  two  academic  subjects. 
It  may  be  possible  to  explain  the  above  in  that  some  schools 
are  hiring  named  athletes  to  coach,  and  when  these  men  are 
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not  capable  of  teaching  sn  academic  subject  they  are  assigned 
to  teach  physical  education. 

From  136  returns  showing  yes  or  not  to  extra  pay  for 
coaching,  53.8  per  cent  paid  all  coaches  in  the  school  extra 
for  coaching  (Table  XV).  This  percentage  does  not  include 
the  schools  that  paid  some  of  the  coaches  extra  for  only  one 
sport  but  who  were  coaching  more.  Individually,  the  sports 
football,  track,  basketball,  and  baseball  paid  66  rer  cent, 
65.5  per  cent,  64.5  per  cent,  and  57.1  per  cent  respectively 
for  all  teachers  coaching  each  sport.  Hockey,  tennis,  soccer, 
and  swimming,  with  their  limited  number,  had  83. Q per  cent, 
73.3  per  cent,  30  rer  cent,  and  60  rer  cent  respectively 
receiving  extra  pay  for  coaching. 

Participation  in  a sport  in  college  is  no  assurance 
that  a person  is  Qualified  to  coach  in  that  or  some  other 
snort.  Other  things  equal,  which  they  seldom  are,  partici- 
pation in  a sport  should  ma^e  for  a better  Qualified  coach. 

The  belief  held  by  some  that  good  olayers  consistently  make 
better  coaches  than  the  average  player  or  substitute  has  not 
been  substantiated  to  the  writer's  knowledge.  There  is  no 
concrete  assurance  that  the  best  athletes  make  the  best 
coaches  even  though  more  lucrative  jobs  are  offered  them. 

The  point  stressed  by  the  writer  is  that  many  factors  other 
than  having  made  the  first  team  three  years  in  a sport  should 
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Table  XV 


EXTRA  r >iY  FOR  COACHING  -Y  SPORTS 


Sport 

Paid 

Not  Paid 

Total  No. 

Per  Cent 
Receiving 
Extra  Pay 

— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

of 

Coaches 

Baseball 

12 

5 

IS 

53 

7 

3 

53 

154 

...  — « 

57.1 

Basketball 

9 

5 

19 

18 

1 

6 

6 

15 

79 

64.5 

Football 

12 

6 

IS 

36 

6 

7 

23 

106 

66.0 

Hockey 

12 

1 

10 

*7 

u 

1 

2 

2 

31 

83.9 

Soccer 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

10 

30.0 

Swimming 

2 

1 

2 

5 

60.0 

Tennis 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

15 

73.3 

- 

Track 

10 

3 

12 

13 

5 

3 

12 

58 

65.5 

Extra  Pay  For 
All  Coaches  In 
Schools 

12 

4 

15 

42 

1 

4 

3 

55 

136 

53.8 
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be  taken  into  consideration  when  coaches  are  selected. 

From  510  coaches  responding  to  the  section,  ’Collegiate 
Athletic  Experience’,  29.4  per  cent  of  the  coaches  designate 
no  experience  in  the  sport  or  some  of  the  sports  they  are 
coaching.  (Table  XVI).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
basketball,  football,  baseball,  tracv,  and  hockey  rate  33.8 
per  cent,  32.1  per  cent,  15.  3 per  cent,  40.4  per  cent,  and 
28.1  per  cent  respectively  in  coaches  not  having  any  col- 
legiate experience.  The  limited  number  in  soccer,  swimming, 
and  tennis  combined  present  8.7  per  cent  of  the  total  having 
no  experience.  These  figures  do  not  include  73  cases  failing 
to  answer  this  section.  They  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
no  experience  as  the  writer  has  no  method  of  determining 
whether  the  questionnaire  ever  reached  the  coach.  This  section 
was  the  only  part  of  the  form  that  probably  could  not  have 
been  answered  by  the  principal  unless  such  specific  informa- 
tion had  been  recorded  in  the  teacher’s  record  folder.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  recogni7.es  the  possibility  that 
principals  not  acauainted  with  sports  might  not  have  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  auestion  as  presented,  and  therefore 
left  it  blanv.  In  some  cases  the  blank  might  be  a decoy  for 
not  answering  "no  experience."  The  writer  felt  that  less 
violence  would  be  done  to  the  data  by  omitting  the  blanks  in 
the  tabulation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  510  coaches  70.7 
per  cent  had  some  squad  experience  or  were  on  the  varsity 
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team.  59.2  per  cent  had  been  lettermen,  and  11.5  per  cent 
of  those  going  out  for  the  team  did  not  receive  a letter  in 
the  sport.  By  and  large  this  means  that  a majority  of  the 
coaches  made  the  varsity  first  or  second  team  some  time 
during  their  collegiate  athletic  career  in  at  least  one  sport. 
Contrary  to  this  generalization  is  the  fact  that  some  colleges! 
automatically  give  letters  to  seniors  who  have  been  out  for 
the  squad  for  three  years. 

A large  percentage,  29.6,  of  the  coaches  in  the  state, 
based  on  the  data  received,  were  three  or  four  year  letter- 
men  in  one  sport  or  more.  This  percentage  includes  the  men 
coaching  two,  three,  and  four  sports  a year.  In  the  break- 
down by  individual  sports,  baseball  had  19.3  per  cent  three 
year  lettermen  and  20.7  per  cent  four  year  lettermen; 
basketball,  13.4  per  cent  four  year  lettermen;  football, 

16.0  per  cent  three  year  and  21.7  per  cent  four  year;  hockey, 
16.8  per  cent  three  year;  and  soccer,  9.1  per  cent  four  year 
lettermen.  These  figures  are  regarded  as  high  by  the  writer 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  men  coach  more  than  one  sport. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  under taVen  to  obtain  the  following 
information  on  the  varsity  high  school  athletic  coaches  in 
Massachusetts : 

1.  Educational  background. 

2.  Collegiate  athletic  experience  in  the  sports 
the  teacher  is  coaching. 

3.  Suojects  being  taught. 

4.  Number  of  classes  per  week. 

5.  Extra  pay  for  coaching. 

6.  The  combination  of  varsity  sports  coached  by 

one  man. 

V.  The  combination  of  varsity  sports  in  the  school. 
Statement  of  Procedure 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  252  high  school  principals 
in  the  state.  Of  these  173,  or  68.7  per  cent,  were  returned. 
The  writer  felt  that  a more  valid  and  reliable  response  would 

i 

be  had  if  information  about  the  coach  came  from  an  impersonal 
source.  rhenever  possible  and  practical,  the  information  was 
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analyzed  in  four  distinct  groups:  schools  from  the  City  of 

boston,  schools  from  cities  over  100,000,  schools  from 
cities  and  towns  within  a 20-mile  radius  of  boston,  and 
schools  from  the  rest  of  the  state.  Boston  responded  100  per 
cent  with  13  returns.  Cities  over  100,000  returned  12  out  of 
15,  or  80  per  cent.  Of  ties  and  towns  from  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  returned  28  out  of  45,  or  62  per  cent.  Cities  and 
towns  from  the  rest  of  the  state  returned  120  out  of  179,  or 
67  per  cent. 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  were  made  from  an  analysis  of 
the  data: 

1.  For  the  entire  state  23.4  per  cert  of  all  coaches 
have  master’s  degrees;  64.9  per  cent  have  bachelor’s  degrees; 
and  11.1  per  cent  do  not  have  a degree.  Excluding  the  Boston 
schools,  54.3  per  cent  of  all  coaches  teach  either  their 
graduate  or  undergraduate  major;  12.6  per  cent  teach  their 
undergraduate  minor;  and  22  per  cent  do  not  teach  either  their 
major  or  minor. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  coaches  teaching  physical 
education  throughout  the  state  have  majors  in  physical  educa- 
tion. In  the  schools  of  cities  over  100,000,  from  a total  of 
14  schools  50  per  cent  of  the  coaches  teaching  physical 
education  have  a major  in  the  subject.  In  the  21  schools  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Boston,  57.1  pen  cent  of  the  coaches  teaching 
physical  education  have  a major  in  the  field  while  4.8  per 
cent  have  a minor.  In  the  58  schools  from  the  rest  of  the 
state,  46.6  per  cent  of  the  coaches  have  a major  and  5.4  per 
cent  have  a minor  in  physical  education. 

2.  Of  the  510  coaches  in  the  state,  70.7  per  cent  had 
some  varsity  or  squad  experience  in  college  while  29.4  per 
cent  designate  no  experience  in  the  sport  or  some  of  the 
sports  they  are  coaching.  Of  these  coaches  with  college 
experience,  29.6  per  cent  are  three  or  four  year  lettermen 
in  one  sport  or  more.  Baseball,  basketball,  football,  and 
soccer  have  20.7,  13.4,  21.7,  and  9.1  per  cent  respectively 
of  four  year  lettermen  among  their  coaches  while  baseball, 
football,  and  hockey  have  19.3,  16.0.  and  18.8  respectively 
of  three  year  lettermen.  Basketball,  football,  baseball, 
track,  and  hockey  have  33.8,  32.1,  15.3,  40.4,  and  28.1  per 
cent  respectively  of  coaches  without  collegiate  athletic 
experience . 

3.  More  coaches  teach  physical  education  than  any  other 
subject  or  combination  of  subjects,  followed  by  science, 
history  and  allied  subjects,  mathematics,  and  English  with 
29,  23,  14,  14,  and  5 per  cent  respectively,  ^ighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  coaches  in  schools  over  100,000  indicate  a high 
degree  of  specialization  by  teaching  only  one  subject:  65  per 
cent  of  the  coaches  in  schools  from  the  cities  and  towns  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Boston  teach  one  subject  and  26  per  cent 
teach  two  suojects.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  coaches 

from  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  rest  of  the  state  (Group  4) 

teach  one  subject:  33  per  cent  teach  two:  15  ner  cent  teach 

three.  The  greatest  variety  and  number  of  subjects  taught 

is  found  in  Group  Pour. 

There  are  very  few  coaches  teaching  health  in  the  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  none  of  these  men  had  a major 
in  health. 

4.  The  mode  number  of  classes  per  week  for  coaches  in 
the  state  is  25.  The  mean  number  of  classes  is  24.3,  and  the 
standard  deviation  is  4.56.  There  is  a tendency  for  men 
coaching  three  and  four  sports  to  have  a heavier  class  load 
than  those  coaching  one  and  two  sports. 

5.  From  a total  of  136  schools,  53.8  per  cent  give  extra 
pay  for  all  men  coaching  in  the  school.  Of  a total  of  31 
coaches  of  hockey,  83.9  per  cent  receive  extra  pay. 

6.  Thirty-two  different  coaching  combinations  are  found 
in  the  schools  for  the  entire  state.  The  most  common  single 
sport  coached  is  basketball  with  41  men  coaching  that  sport 
alone.  Of  the  510  coaches,  153  coach  only  one  sport.  The 
most  common  combination  of  all  sports  coached  by  one  man  is 
the  combination  of  baseball,  basketball,  and  football  found 
in  40  schools.  The  most  common  two-snort  combination  is  that 
of  baseball  and  basketball  found  in  27  schools.  The  greatest 
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numoer  of  sports  coached  by  one  man  is  five,  a combination  of 
baseball,  basketball,  football,  soccer,  and  tennis. 

7.  The  two  most  popular  combinations  of  sports  in  the 
schools  of  the  state  are  baseball,  basketball,  and  football 
and  baseball,  basketball,  football,  and  track.  The  most 
common  combination  of  sports  found  in  the  schools  of  Boston 
is  baseball,  basketball,  football,  hockey,  and  track  with 

58.3  per  cent  of  a total  of  12  schools.  The  most  common 
combination  in  the  schools  of  cities  over  100,000  is  baseball, 
basketball,  football,  and  track  also  with  58.3  per  cent  of  a 
total  of  12  schools.  The  most  common  combination  in  schools 
from  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  baseball, 
basketball,  football,  hocvey,  and  track  with  25  per  cent  of  a 
total  of  28  schools.  The  most  common  combinations  in  schools 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  are  baseball,  basketball,  and 
football  with  28.8  per  cent  and  baseball  and  basketball  with 

26.3  per  cent  of  a total  of  118  schools. 

Incidental  Conclusions  Found  in  the  Course  of  the  Study 

1.  The  most  common  sports  for  the  entire  state  in  order 

of  frequency  are:  baseball,  basketball,  football,  track, 
hockey,  tennis,  soccer,  and  swimming. 

2.  Nineteen  principals  and  one  superintendent  are 
coaches  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 
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3.  There  are  a total  of  13  special  coaches  for  the 
state.  These  are  men  who  are  hired  only  to  coach. 

4.  There  are  five  coaches  who  teach  no  classes  as  they 
are  directors  or  supervisors  of  physical  education. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  STUDY 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  gathered  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  when  a shortage  of  coaches  still 
existed  throughout  the  state.  The  true  purpose  of  this  study 
was  distorted  by  abnormal  conditions,  and  the  results  should 
not  be  used  in  any  comparison  of  what  has  existed  in  the 
past  and  what  recommendations  should  be  made  for  the  future. 
Many  schools  had  experienced  and  trained  teacher-coaches  in 
service,  or  doing  graduate  work  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  when  this  survey  was  taken.  A similar  study  ought 
to  be  conducted  five  years  from  now  when  normal  conditions 
and  practices  exist. 

Another  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  the  author  does 
not  know  the  reliability  or  validity  of  his  data.  Responses 
from  some  principals  suggested  that  a larger  and  more  valid 
response  would  be  had  if  uhe  name  of  the  coach,  school,  and 
town  were  eliminated  from  the  questionnaire  thereby  giving  a 
free  reign  for  truth. 

Many  coaches  have  done  some  graduate  work  Out  did  not 
receive  a degree  and  such  information  was  not  included  in  this 
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study  as  the  question  asked  was  specific — either  you  had  a 
master’s  degree,  or  you  did  not.  A more  meaningful  question 
would  have  been  the  number  of  semester  hours  completed  in 
graduate  study. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


CHAPTER  VII 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Problems  for  future  research  that  came  to  the  author's 
attention  are  as  follows: 

1.  A study  of  the  correlation  between  the  number  of 
games  a coach  has  won  in  high  school  and  the  number  of  games 
his  college  team  won. 

A state  survey  of  what  the  coaches  do  during  the 

summer. 

3.  A study  on  the  avocations  of  coaches  in  the  state. 

4.  A national  or  sectional  survey  similar  to  this  study. 

5.  A study  of  bhe  professional  training  of  men  teaching 
physical  education  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

6.  A study  on  the  salary  of  coaches  for  cities  and 
towns  of  various  sizes. 
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